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Ropinson. 

. (Continued from page 220.) 


* But a more important, and perhaps the 
chief cause of the phenomenon, lies (I appre- 
hend) in the general conformation of the re- 
gion through which the Jordan flows. The 
rains which descend upon Anti-Lebanon and 
the mountains around the upper part of the 
Jordan, and which might be expected to pro- 
duce sudden and violent inundations, are re- 
ceived into the basins of the Huleh and the lake 
of Tiberias, and there spread out over a broad 
surface, so that all violence is destroyed, and 
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growth of wild herbage and grass; but the 
greater part of the ground is a parched desert, 
of which a few spots only are cultivated by the 
Bedawin.’ So too in the southern part, where 
similar rivulets or fountains exist, as around 
Jericho there is an exuberant fertility; but these 
seldom reach the Jordan, and have no effect 
upon the middle of the Ghor. Nor are the 


desolate than they have been described along 
the Dead Sea. ‘The western cliffs overhang 
the valley at an elevation of 1000 or 1200 feet ; 
while the eastern mountains are indeed at first 
less lofty and precipitous, but rise further 
back into ranges from 2000 to 2500 feet in 
height. 

‘Such is the Jordan and its valley, that 
venerated stream, so often celebrated in the 
Old Testament as the border of the Promised 
Land, whose floods were miraculously ‘ driven 
back,’ to afford a passage for the Israelites. In 
the New Testament it is still more remarkable 
for the baptism of our Saviour, when the 
heavens were opened, and the Spirit of God 
descended upen him, ‘and lo, a voice from 
heaven saying, This is my beloved Son!’ we 


the stream that issues from them can only flow | now stoud upon its shores, and had bathed in 


with a regulated current, v 
cording to the elevation 


ing in depth ac-| its waters, and felt ourselves surrotinded by 
the lower lake. | hallowed associations. 


The exact places of 


These lakes indeed may be compared to yn these and other events connected with this part 


regulators, which control the violence of the 
Jordan, and prevent its inundations. The prin- 
ciple is precisely the same (though on a far 
inferior scale) as that which prevents the sud- 
den rise and overflow of the magnificent 
streams connecting the great lakes of North 
America. 

‘These circumstances, the low bed of the 
river, the absence of inundation and of tribu- 
tary streams, combine to leave the greater por- 
tion of the Ghor a solitary desert. Such it is 
described in antiquity, and such we find it at 
the present day. Josephus speaks of the Jor- 
dan as flowing ‘ through a desert ;’ and of this 
plain as in summer scorched by heat, insalu- 
brious, and watered by no stream except the 
Jordan. The portion of it which we fad thus 
far crossed has already been described ; and we 
afterwards had an opportunity to overlook it for 
a great distance towards the north, where it 
retained the same character. Near the ford, 
five or six miles above Jericho, the plain is 
described as ‘ generally unfertile, the soil being 
in many places encrusted with salt, and having 
small heaps of a white powder like sulphur 
Scattered at short intervals over its surface ; 
here too the bottom of the lower valley is 
generally barren. In the northern part of the 
Ghor, according to Burckhardt, ‘ the great 
number of rivulets which descend from the 
Mountains on both sides, and form numerous 


of the Jordan, it is in vain to seek after ; nor is 
this necessary, in order to awaken and fully to 
enjoy all the emotions which the region around | 
is adapted to inspire. 

** As to the passage of the Israelites, the pil- 
grims of course regard it as having occurred | 
near the places where they bathe, or not far| 
below. Mistaken piety seems early to have 
fixed upon the spot, and erected a church, and 
set up the twelve stones near to the supposed 
site of Gilgal, five miles from the Jordan. This 
is described by Arculfus at the close of the 
seventh, and by St. Willibald in the eighth 
century; and the twelve stones are still men- 
tioned by Rudolph de Suchem in the fourteenth. 
In later times, Irby and Mangles remark, that 
‘ it would be interesting to search for the twelve 
stones’ near the ford where they crossed, some | 
distance above Jericho. But the circumstances | 
of the Scriptural narrative, I apprehend, do not | 
permit us to look so high up, nor indeed for | 
any particular ford or point, unless for the | 
passage of the ark. ‘The waters that came | 
down from above stood, and rose up upon a| 
heap—and those that came down toward the 
sea—failed and were cut off; and the people) 





mountains upon each side less rugged and | upon the country of the Jehalin Arabs, an ex- 
| 





places a pleasing verdure, and a luxuriant|of the empty channel from the plains of Moab 


towards Jericho.” 

In the latter part of the fifth month, Doctor 
Robinson set out on an excursion to Wady 
Musa, (Petra,) on which occasion he visited 
the southwest coast of the Dead Sea. From 
Carmel he took a course somewhat east of 
south, gradually inclining to southeast, and 
immediately after leaving that place entered 


tensive tract, having the general character of 
that around Beersheba. It is a broad rollin 

plain, not fertile, though in some parts naee 
for tillage, and affords tolerable pasturage. ‘The 
inhabitants were gathering their scanty wheat 
harvest. Seven and a half hours of travelling 
brought the party to the southeast boundary of 
this plain—* the first descent or offset towards 
the Dead Sea, a steep declivity of 700 or 800 
feet, leading down to another broad tract (still 
several hundred feet above the level of the sea) 
thickly studded with white conical hills, and 
short ridges of limestone and chalk of fantastic 


shapes, presenting the aspect of a frightful de- . 


sert. It seemed here but a short distance 
across this tract; but from the foot of the first 
pass we travelled nearly four hours, and en- 
camped without reaching the shore. Beyond 
lay UsGum, a low dark ridge, running off nearly 
south southeast along the shore, and then turn- 
ing almost southwest. The south end of the sea 
lay before us in perfect distinctness, opposite 
the southeast angle of Usdum, 2nd we could 
now mark the wet and slimy surface of the 
ground along the Ghor, which had deceived us 
at ’Ain Jidy. Further south the Ghor was 
partially covered with vegetation; and still 
further, we could perceive a line of whitish 
cliffs crossing it obliquely, with which we af- 
terwards became better acquainted. Beyond 
these the desert tract of the broad sandy valley 
stretched off in a southerly direction beyond 
the limit of vision. Far in the south, among 
the eastern mountains, Sheikh Hussan thought 
he could point out, though somewhat indis- 
tinctly, the peak of Mount Hor. 

‘* We passed on southeast across the tract of 
desolate chalky hills, above described, mostly 
along a winding valley. No where had we 
seen a more hideous desert. After a long and 
tedious ride, we came out at 5h. 50’ upon the 
brow of the second descent. Here is another 
steep rocky declivity, also of not less than 700 
or 800 feet. The path keeps mostly along a 
ravine in the rock, and in the lower part is 
quite steep. At the bottom of the pass, the 
formation of limestone and chalk, through 


passed over righ? against Jericho.’ That is,| which we had passed, gives way to a, soft 


the waters above being held back, those below 


chalk, or whitish indurated mari in horizontal 





flowed off and left the channel towards the 


layers, washed by the rains into pilasters and 


Dead Sea dry; so that the people, amounting | other fantastic shapes. At the very bottom, 


to more than two millions, were not confined 


pools of stagnant water, produce in many | toa single point, but could pass over any part| Wady runs off apparently on a level towards 


which we reached at 6h. 40’, just where the 
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the gea, stands a small Saracenic fort on an mass of salt very often breaks out, 
isolated cliff of this chalky earth, so soft as to 
be easily broken off with the hands, It is| 
entirely surrounded and overlooked by other | crystallized fossil salt. 
similar chalky cliffs of much greater elevation. lbelieve our eyes, until we had several times 
The Wady is here narrow, and in the perpen-| approached the precipice, and bioken off 
dicular wall nearly over against the fort, a| pieces to satisfy ourselves, both by the touch 


on the sides in precipices forty or fifty fee 
high, and several hundred feet in length, 





We could at first hardly 


chamber with loopholes is excavated in the soft ‘and taste. The salt, where thus exposed, is 
rock at some height above the ground. Near | every where more or less furrowed by the rains. 
by are two reservoirs built up of stone, and aj As we advanced, large lumps and masses broken 
cistern, all now dry; but our Arabs said there | off from above, lay like rocks along the shore, 
was rain-water in a ravine higher up. ‘This|or were fallen down as debris. 
spot is ez-Zuweirah. 

* We followed down the Wady. Through 
its natrow opening we could look out upon the 
sea and eastern mountains, on which the setting 


The very 
| stones beneath our feet were pure salt. ‘This 
| continued to be the character of the mountain, 
|more or less distinctly marked throughout its 
| whole length, a distance of two and a half hours, 
sun just now threw iis beams, tinging their) or five geographical miles. ‘The Arabs affirmed 
naked sides with crimson hues. At length, at} that the western side of the ridge exhibiis simi- 
6h. 50’ we turned aside into a narrow ravine|lar appearances. ‘he lumps of salt are not 
coming in from the left, and encamped for the | transparent, but present a dark appearance, 
night in one of the wildest spots we had yet! precisely similar to that of the large quantities 
visited, shut in on every side by whitish per-| of mineral salt, which we afterwards saw at 
pendicular cliffs of indurated marl. We here| Varna, and in the towns along the lower 
again encountered the climate of the Ghor and | Danube, the produce of the salt mines of those 
Bead Sea; the thermometer which at sunrise | regions. 


had stood at 52°, being now 80° F’. | «The existence here of this immense mass 


** 29th.—We set off without breakfasting,| of fossil salt, which, according to the latest 








and appears} gion ; he mentions the mountain as being 
‘/ nearly three hours in length, and containing 
pure} many layers of crystallized rock-salt.”’ 


(To be continued.) 


CAPTAIN ROSS’S DISCOVERIES, 
(Parliamentary Paper.) 

Return to an address of the House of Commons, moved 
for by Lord Ashley, dated August 26, 1841, for 
copies of such extracts from the Despatch of Capt. 
James Ross, from Van Dieman’s Land, as will 
show the nature and extent of the brilliant dis. 
coveries which are said to have been made in a high 

southern latitude by H. M.S. Erebus and ‘Terror, 
and presented und ordered to be printed Sept. 6. 


| Extracts of a Despatch from Captain James 
C. Ross, of H. M. S. Erebus, dated Van 
| Dieman’s Land, April 7, 1841, and ad- 


dressed to the Secretary of the Admiralty. 


I have the honour to acquaint you with the 
varrival of Her Majesty's ship under my com- 
/mand, and the Terror under my orders, this 
| afternoon, at this port. I have further to re- 
port to you, for the information of my lords and 
‘commissioners of the Admiralty, that, in ac- 
cordance with the intentions expressed in my 





10’ before 5 o’clock, and followed down the | 


| geological views, is a frequent accompaniment | despatch to you, dated from Hobart ‘Town on 


Wady, still narrow, rugged, and shut in by | of volcanic action, accounts sufficiently for the|the lith of November last, | proceeded to 
perpendicular cliffs of marl. The path lies) excessive saltness of the Dead Sea. At this} Auckland Islands, and satisfactorily aecom- 
most of the way along the bed of the Wady; | time the waters of the lake did not indeed wash /| plished a complete series of magnetometric 
yet, at one place the latter makes a circuit} the base of the mountain, though they appear | 


towards the south, while the road ascends and 
crosses the intermediate rocky point. Here 


to do so on some occasions; but the rains of 
winter, and the streamlets which we still found 


observations on the important term-day of No- 
vember last. 


Under all the cireumstances, it appeared to 


was the last descent towards the shore, and just | running to the sea, would naturally carry into| me that it would conduce more to the advance- 
as we reached it at 6; o’clock, the sun rose | it, in the course of ages, a sufficiency of salt to| ment of that branch of science for which the 


over the eastern mountains. As we looked | produce most of the phenomena. 


down through the narrow opening of the valley, 


the calm glossy waters of the lake became liquid | end of the sea, enables us also to ascertain the 


** The position of this mountain, at the south 





gold, and the verdant shrubs upon the shore, | place of the ‘valley of salt,’ mentioned in 


tinged with sunny hues, gave for the moment 
an impression of beauty to a scene in itself stern 
and desolate as death. 


** Our course now became about south by east, 


| Scripture, where the Hebrews under David, 
and again under Amaziah, gained decisive 
victories over Edom. This valley could well 
| have been no other than the Ghor, south of the 





expedition has been more expressly sent forth, 
as well as for the extension of our geographical 
knowledge of the antartic regions, to endeavour 
to penetrate ,to the southward, or about the 
170th degree of east longitude, by which the 
isodynamic oval, and the pointexactly between 
the two foci of greater magnetic intensity, might 
be passed over and determined, and directly 


and Jed us across the broad plain, somewhat| Dead Sea, adjacent to the mountain of salt; it| between the tracks of the Russian navigator 


inclining towards the sea, formed by the Wady 
el-Muhawwat, and thickly covered with bushes 
and trees. By looking up this Wady, we 
could perceive that Usdum is only a narrow 
ridge, like a huge windrow; while the tract 
lying between it and the western cliffs from 
which we had descended, is filled out with 
conical hills and short ridges of chalky lime- 
stone, like those of the higher tract we had 
traversed yesterday. We reached the northern 
extremity of Usdum at 5h. 50’, this lies at 
some distance from the shore of the sea, and 
the space is covered with shrubs, but the flat 
shore soon trends towards it, and becomes nar- 
rower and wholly desert. All our present 
Arab guides gave to the mountain the name of 
Khasm Usdum; the former word signifying 
‘ cartilage of the nose.’ 

“At 6h. 10’ a heap of stones lay between 
us and the shore, called Um Zoghal. Beyond 
this, the ridge of Usdum begins to exhibit more 
distinctly its peculiar formation, the whole body 
of the mountain being a solid mass of rock- 
salt. ‘The ridge is in general very uneven and 
rugged, varying from 100 to 150 feet in height. 
It is indeed covered with layers of chalky 
limestone, or marl, so as to present chiefly the 
appearance of common earth or rock; yet the 


| separates indeed the ancient territories of Judah 

and Edom. Some where in the neighbourhood 
lay also probably the * city of Sait,’ enumer- 
ated along with En-gedi as in the desert of 
Judah. 

* This very remarkable mountain appears not 
to be directly mentioned, either in Scripture, or 
by Josephus, or any other ancient writer. Yet 
Galen may not improbably allude to it; when 
speaking of the salt gathered around the Dead 
Sea, he remarks, that it is called * Sodom-salt,’ 
from the mountains named Sodom, adjacent to 
the lake. In this ancient appellation, lies pro- 
bably the origin of the present name, Usdum. 
So singular a feature did not escape the atten- 
tion of the Crusaders in their occasional expe- 
ditions through this region; and the earliest 
direct notice of the mountain seems to be that 
of Fulcher of Chartres, who accompanied 
Baldwin I. around the south end of the Dead 
Sea in a. p. 1100. He describes the mountain 
accurately, and holds it to be the source of the 
saltness of the sea. His account has probably 
been since regarded as a fable ; for the moun- 
tain, like the whole tract around, was again 
forgotten, and remained unexplored for many 
centuries. Seetzen, in a. pv. 1806, was the 
first to raise the veil of darkness from the re- 


Bellinghausen and our own Captain James 
Cook ; and, after entering the antariic circle, 
to steer southwest towards the pole, rather than 
attempt to approach it directly from the north 
on the unsuccessful footsteps of my predeces- 
sors. 

According!y, on leaving Auckland Islands on 
the 12th of December, we proceeded to the 
southward, touching for a few days at Camp- 
bell Island for magnetic purposes; and after 
passing among many icebergs to the southward 
of 63° latitude, we made the pack edge, and 
entered “tthe antarctic circle on the Ist day of 
January, 1841. 

This pack presented none of those formidable 
characters which I had been led to expect from 
the accounts of the Americans and French; but 
the circumstances were sufficiently unfavout- 
able to deter me from entering it at this time; 
and a gale from the northward interrupted our 
operations for three or four days. On the 5th 
of January we again made the pack, about 100 
miles to the eastward, in lat. 66° 45’ south, and 
long. 174° 16’ east; and although the wind 
was blowing directly on it, with a high sea 
running, we succeeded in entering it without 
either of the ships sustaining any injury; and, 
after penetrating a few miles, we were enabled 
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to make our way to the southward with com-| again landed on an island im lat. 76° 8 south, | 
arative ease and safety. ; and 168° 12’ east, composed, as on the former | 
On the following three or four days our pro- | occasion, entirely of igneous rocks. 
gress was rendered more difficult and tedious Suil steering to the southward early the next | 
by thick fogs, light winds, a heavy swell, and) morning, the 28th, a mountain of 12,400 feet 
almost constant snow-showers; but a strong| above the level of the sea was seen emitting | 








that have been made in both ships, and in so 
many different directions from it, its position 
can be determined with nearly as much ac- 
curacy as if we had actually reached the spot 
itself. 

It had ever been an object of anxious desire 


water-sky to the southeast, which was seen at flame and smoke in splendid profusion. This | with us to find a harbour for the ships, so as to 
every interval of clear weather, encouraged us| magnificent volcano received the name of | enable us to make simultaneous observations 
to persevere in that direction ; and on the morn- | Mount Erebus. It is m lat. 77° 32’ south, and | with the numerous observatories that would be 
ing of the ninth, after sailing more than 200/long. 167° east; an extinct crater to the east-|at work on the important term-day of the 28th 


miles through this pack, we gained a perfectly | ward of Mount Erebus, of a somewhat less 
clear sea, and bore away southwest towards the | elevation was called Mount ‘l'error. ‘The main- 
magnetic pole. ; land preserved its southerly tending, and we 

On the morning of the 11th of January, | continued to follow it, until, in the afternoon, 
when in lat, 70° 41’ south, and long. 172° 36’,| when close in with the land, our further pro- 
land was discovered at the distance, as it after-| gress in that direction was prevented by a bar- 
wards proved, of nearly 100 miles, directly in| rier of ice stretching away from a projecting 
the course we were steering, and therefore di-| cape of the coast directly to the east southeast. 
rectly between us and the pole. |'I’‘his extraordinary barrier presented a perpen- 


Although this circumstance was viewed at/dicular face of at least 150 feet, rising, of| 


the time with considerable regret, as being | course, far above the mast-heads of our ships, | 
likely to defeat one of the more important ob-| and completely concealing from our view every 





jects of the expedition, yet it restored to Eng-| thing beyond it, except only the tops of a range | 
land the honour of the discovery of the south-| of very lofty mountains in a south southeast 


ernmost known land, which had been nobly | direction, and in lat. 79° south. 
won, and for more than twenty years possessed | 
by Russia. | barrier to the eastward, we reached the latitude 

* Continuing our course towards this land for| of 78° 4’ south, the highest we were at any 
many hours, we seemed scarcely to approach | time able to attain, on the 2d of February; and 
it. It rose in lofty mountain-peaks of from | on the 9th, having traced its continuity to the 
9,000 to 12,000 feet in height, perfectly co-| longitude of 191° 23’ in lat. 78° south, a dis- 
vered with eternal snow; the glaciers that| tance of more than 300 miles, our further pro- 
descended from near the mountain summits gress was prevented by a heavy pack, pressed 
projected many miles into the ocean, and pre- | closely against the barrier ; and the narrow lane 
sented a perpendicular face of lofty cliffs. As | of water by means of which we had penetrated 
we neared the land, some exposed patches of} thus far became so completely covered by ra- 
rock appeared; and steering towards a small| pidly forming ice, that nothing but the strong 
bay for the purpose of effecting a landing, we | breeze with which we were favoured enabled 


Pursuing the examination of this splendid | 


|of February, as well as for other scientific pur- 
| poses; but every part of the coast where in- 
| dentations appeared, and where harbours on 
jother shores usually oceur, we found so per- 
ifeetly filled with perennial ice of many hun- 
dred feet in thickness, that all our endeavours to 
| find a place of shelter fur our vessels were quite 
| unavailing. 

Having now completed all that it appeared to 
me possible to accomplish in so high a latitude 
and at so advanced a period of the season, and 
desirous to obtain as much information as pos- 
sible of the extent and form of the coast we 
had discovered, as also to guide in some 
measure our future operations, I bore away on 
the 18th of February for the north part of this 
land, and which, by favour of a strong south- 
erly gale, we reached on the morning of the 
twenty-first. 

We again endeavoured to effect a landing on 
this part of the coast, and were again defeated 
}in our attempt by the heavy pack, which ex- 
tended for many miles from the shore, and ren- 
dered it impossible. 

‘The great southern land we have discovered, 
whose continuity we have traced from nearly 
the 70th to the 79th degree of latitude, I am 
desirous to distinguish by the name of our most 





found the shore so thickly lined for miles with 
bergs and pack-ice, and with a heavy swell 
dashing against it, that we were obliged to 
abandon our purpose, and steer towards a more | 
promising-looking point to the southeast, off| 
which we observed several small islands ; and | 
on the morning of the 12th I landed, accom- 
panied by Commander Crozier and a number | 
of the officers of each ship, and took possession 
of the country in the name of her most | 
Majesty, Queen Victoria. 

The island on which we landed is composed | 
wholly of igneous rocks, numerous specimens 
of which, with other embedded minerals, were 
procured. It is in lat. 71° 56’ south, and long. 
171° 7’ east. 

Observing that the east coast of the mainland 
tended to the southward, whilst the north shore 
took a northwest direction, | was led to hope, 
that by penetrating to the south as far as prac- 
ticable, it might be possible to pass beyond the 
magnetie pole, which our combined obser- 
vations placed in 76° south nearly, and thence 
by steering westward, complete its circumnavi- 
gation. We accordingly pursued our course 
along this magnificent land; and on the 22d 
of January we reached 74° 15’ south, the high- 
est southern latitude that had ever been at- 
tained by any preceding navigator, and that 
by our own countryman, Captain James Wed- 
dell. 

Although greatly impeded by strong seuth- 
erly gales, thick fogs, and constant snow- 
storms, we continued the examination of the 
coast to the southward; and on the 27th we 





us to retrace our steps. When at a distance of | gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria, 


less than half a mile from its lofty icy cliffs, we 
had soundings within 318 fathoms, on a bed of 
soft blue mud. 

With a temperature of 20° below the freez- 
ing point, we found the ice to form so rapidly 


|on te surface, that any further examination of 


the barrier in so extremely severe a period of 
the season being impracticable, we stood away 
to the westward, for the purpose of making 
another attempt to approach the magnetic pole, 
and again reached its latitude (76° south) on 
the 15th February; and although we found that 
much of the heavy ice had drifted away since 
our former attempt, and its place in a great 
measure supplied by recently formed ice, yet 
we made some way through it, and got a few 
miles nearer the pole than we had before been 
able to accomplish, when the heavy pack again 
frustrated all our efforts, completely filling the 
space of fifteen or sixteen miles between us 
and the shore. We were this time in lat. 67° 
12’ south, and long. 164°, the dip being 88° 
40’, and variation 109° 24’ east. We were, of 
course, only 160 miles from the pole. 

Had it been possible to approach any part of 
this coast, and have found any place of security 
for the ships, we might have travelled this short 
distance over the land; but this proved to be 
utterly impracticable; and although our hopes 
of complete attainment have not been realised, 
it is some satisfaction to feel assured that we 
have approached the pole more nearly, by 
some hundred miles, than any of our predeces- 
sors; and from the multitude of observations 


Following the edge of the pack to the north- 
west, as weather permitted, we found it to oc- 
cupy the whole space between the northwest 
shore of the great southern land, and the chain 
of islands lying near the antarctic circle first 
discovered by Balleny in 1839, and more ex- 
tensively explored by the American and French 
expeditions in the following year. 

Continuing our course to the westward, we 
approached the place where Professor Gauss 
supposed the magnetic pole to be ; and having 
obtained all the observations that were neces- 
sary to prove the inaccuracy of that supposition, 
we devoted some days to the investigation of 
the line of no variation ; and having completed 
a series of observations, by which the isody- 
namic lines and point of greater magnetic inten- 
sity may be determined, and which I had left 
incomplete last year, | bore away on the 4th of 
April for this port. 

A chart, showing more plainly the discoveries 
and track of the expedition, is herewith trans- 
mitted; and a more detailed plan, containing 
all magnetic determinations, shall be sent as 
soon as they are reduced. 

I have much satisfaction in being able to add, 
that the service has been accomplished with- 
out the occurrence of any casualty, calamity, 
or disease of any kind; and there is not a 
single individual in either of the ships on the 
sick-list. 

It affords me the highest gratification to ac- 
quaint you that I have received the most cordial 
and efficient co-operation from my well-tried 
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friend and colleague Commander Crozier, of | 
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extreme twigs. In Asia Minor, its wild fes- 





“The town is surrounded by a long wall 


the ‘Terror, and no terms of admiration that ||toons hang their green and purple pendants | built of vast stones, among which are some of 


ean employ can do justice to his great merit; 


from rural bowers of trellisework. On the | 


a size that would not be credited, unless it were 


nor have the zeal and persevering devotion of | heights of Lebanon, it lies in a state of humili-| attested by evidence sufficient to convince the 
the officers of both ships been less conspicuous, | ation, covering the ground like the cucumber ; | mest sceptical. ‘The dimensions of two which 
under circumstances of no ordinary trial and | and subsequently we saw it in the valley of| we examined minutely are as follows :— 


difficulty; and whilst the conduct of out crews 
has been such as to reflect the highest honour 


| Eschol, in a position different from all that have 
i 
| been named. 


There, three vines planted close 


on their characters as British sailors, it has | together, and cut off at a height of five feet, 


given to myself, Commander Crozier, and the 


|meet in the apex of a cone formed by their 


officers of the expedition, the most’ confident | stems ; where, being tied, each is supported by 


assurance of more extended success in pur- 


suing the important duties we have yet to 
fulfil. 


ELLIOTT’S TRAVELS. 
(Continued from page 212.) 

** After six hours laborious ascent from Khan 
Hussein, or eleven hours march from Beyroot, 
we reached the highest point of Lebanon by a 
tract exceedingly precipitous and terrific. In 
many places the irregularities of the rock 
scarcely supplied a footing to the mules, whose 
cautiousness and skill afforded a striking proof 
of the wisdom which has so admirably adapted 
this animal for labouring where no other beast 


sof burden can walk. It sometimes happens, in 


passing over precipices which he can scarcely 
contemplate without dizziness, that the rider is 
compelled to resign himself entirely to his beast, 
dropping the reins and closing his eyes ; and 
this confidence is very rarely misplaced, even 
in gorges where the piled-up burden of the 
mule offers so large a surface to the wind, that 
great fear for his safety might reasonably be 
entertained, the sagacious creature will not only 
stand the buffeting of the blast, but will calmly 
pick his way, from crag to crag, with an in- 
stinct which proves a safer guide than the 
reason of his master. 

«The costume of the Syrian Arabs resem- 
bles in the main that of Turks, except that the 
whole dress sits closer to the body, and for the 
long flowing robe is substituted a short jacket. 
Turbans, too, are comparatively scarce, as most 
of the people wear the fez, which is often 
bound with a party-coloured cloth that commu- 
nicates to it something of the dignified air of a 
turban. ‘The majority of the lower orders are 
ragged and filthy. 

** Each country is distinguished by some pe- 
culiar modes, a comparison of which with 
those of a corresponding nature in other coun- 
tries, especially in matters apparently admitting 
of but little variety, often affords amusement 
and instruction. In illustration of this remark 
may be cited the characteristic salutations of 
different nations, the various modes of dressing 
the hair, and the dissimilar pronunciation of 
the same letter. The cultivation of the vine 
affords another example. In our own country 
it is suffered to expand itself to any size, and 
nailed in regular lines to the wall or frame of a 
green-house ; thus, a single tree will produce 
several hundred weight of grapes. On the 
banks of the Rhine the growth is limited to 
four feet in height, and each tree is supported 
in an upright position. In France, it is formed 
into arches and ornamental alcoves. In Sardi- 


nia, it assumes the aspect of a parasitical plant, 
Juxuriating among the branches of the largest 
forest-trees, and clasping with its tendrils the 


| Each mode is doubtless the best that could be 


| Baal-gad of Joshua,t and possibly the Baalath 





two others, and thus enabled to sustain the 
prodigious clusters for which that region has 


|always been famous; clusters so large, that to 


carry one the spies of Moses were compelled 
to place it on a stick borne by two men.* 





adopted in the quarter where it prevails, con- 
sidering the nature of the soil and climate, 
the value of the land, and the object of the cul- 
tivator. 

‘* Lebanon is separated from the nearly paral- 
lel range of Anti-Lebanon by the valley of Ba- 
kaah, about a hundred miles long, and ten wide, 
and perhaps two thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. It was formerly called Celo-Sy- 
ria, or the Hollow Syria. ‘The word Bakaah 
in Arabic, and Bikaah in Hebrew, from the 
root to cleave, signifies a cleft, or deep valley; 
and the * plain Bikah Aven,’ translated in the 
book of Amos ‘the plain of Aven,’t is both 
by name and situation identified with this val- 
ley. 

‘*It is generally believed that Baalbec, the 





built by Solomon, together with ‘ Tadmor 
(Palmyra) in the wilderness,’§ was a chief seat 
of Baal’s worship ; its name and locality favour 
the supposition, and it is highly probable that 
it owed its origin to Solomon’s heathen wives, 
who ‘ turned away his heart’ from the God ‘ of 
David his father.’|} That his heart, however, 
was not ultimately and irretrievably estranged, 
but that he found pardon and peace at the last, 
we are authorised to infer from the gracious 
declaration, couched in no enigmatical terms, 
‘my mercy Shall not depart away from him as 
I took it from Saul.’4 

‘The first view of this ancient city is ob- 
tained at a distance of several miles, when the 
eye is attracted by some ruins of an immense 
size; and particularly by a few gigantic 
columns which, standing on an eminence, 
assume a commanding aspect. As we ap- 
proached the town, then bearing northeast, we 
came to a rooflless octagonal temple, twenty- 
three feet in diameter, with an architrave of 
eight large stones, supported on as many hand- 
some pillars of red granite, very finely polish- 
ed. On one side a single limestone, marbled 
by age, hollowed into the form of a sarcophagus, 
and placed on its end, still occupies the spot 
where it once served perhaps as a niche for the 
statue of some pagan divinity. All these stones 
would be considered enormous elsewhere ; but 
the proportions of Baalbec n.asonry are gigan- 
tic. ‘The natives call this ruin Kabah Dooris, 
and regard it as one of the oldest in the 
vicinity. 
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‘‘ But these are small, compared with three 
others, which probably formed a portion of the 
identical wall that encircled the principal build- 
ings in the days of Solomon. ‘They lie end to 
end, and are fifteen or eighteen feet from the 
ground. We were separated from them by a 
narrow moat, but measured them roughly with 
the eye, and believed that the dimensions given 
by Maundrell very nearly approximate to the 
truth; he states them to be each sixty feet 
long, twelve wide, and twelve deep. Two 
quarries are within half a mile of the town ; in 
one of them is a mass of rock of similar size 
and dimensions, probably hewn at the same 
period with its brother Anakim, and suffered to 
remain in its original stony bed on account of 
the loss of the mechanical knowledge essential 
to its removal; nor can it be conjectured by 
what means the others were transported and 
elevated to their present position. Is it impos- 
sible that an acquaintance with mechanical 
powers should have been preternaturally com- 
municated to Solomon as a portion of the gift 
of unparalleled wisdom divinely bestowed on 
him? For he did what we cannot; and by com- 
parison with these, the largest specimens of 
hewn stone in Europe (even that at Mycene, 
which measures twenty-seven by seventeen by 
four and a half feet, and weighs a hundred and 
thirty-three tons) are insignificant.” 

In all the existing remains of Cyclopean 
architecture, whether in Syria, Greece, Italy, 
or England, there is a singular 1esemblance for 
which it is difficult to account. It has been 
suggested that the ‘‘ Cyclopeans were a kind 
of free-masons employed to construct light- 
houses, citadels, &c., who handed down their 
mysterious art from generation to generation ; 
and that the stupendous nature of their edifices 
led to the fables with which the name is asso- 
ciated. ‘Thus, the true Cyclopean monster is 
very plausibly conjectured to be no other than 
a light-house with its one burning eye; and 
Etna, as a stupendous natural pharos, was the 
Sicilian Polyphemus. Wherever we trace 
these Cyclopean artists, they appear to have 
carried with them the worship of their great 
patron the Pheenician Hereules, or the sun ; 
and the same deity was invoked by Electra as 
the ancestral god of the royal house of Mycenz, 
who was worshipped by the Hyperboreans in 
their circular temples, of which Stonehenge is 
so remarkable a specimen. The latest efforts 
of Cyclopean art were i those which 
were made in the most distant regions, and it 
is pot impossible that the last Cyclop was a 
Druid.’’* 

‘‘The principal ruins collected together in 
the midst of a pile of buildings called the castle, 
exhibit three distinct styles and ages of archi- 
tecture. Some foundations exist which, with 
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the Cyclopean stones above referred to, cannot 
be much less than three thousand years old: 
the more interesting and best preserved remains, 
including the beautiful temple, and some fallen 
pillars of red granite whose polish has defied 
the ravages of time, tell of the Romans; while 
the fortifications are evidently Saracenic or 
Arabian, and exhibit inverted inscriptions and 
figures of shells, rich cornices, pedestals and 
capitals, all of earlier date, barbarously mingled 
in wild confusion.” 

‘* After scrambling over a vast mass of ruins, 
we came to a semicircular structure with five 
niches, all exquisitely carved to represent fes- 
toons of various devices, each differing from 
the rest. Of these semicircular edifices there 
are four, corresponding to one another, at the 
angles of a large parallelogram which might 
have been a court occupied by smaller build- 
ings, or reserved for the use of the priests of 
the Sun in this his city of Heliopolis.” 

‘«* Beyond these, on a very elevated platform, 
and visible at a distance of eighteen miles, stand 
six gigantic and highly-polished pillars sup- 
porting an architrave; they are nearly seventy 
feet in height, and twenty-three in circumfer- 
ence, and the structure of which they formed a 
part must have been stupendous. 

‘* Not far from thence is the Temple of the 
Sun, the pillars, cornice, and architecture of 
the colonnade surrounding it, as well as the 
whole of its interior, are so exquisitely sculp- 
tured, and exhibit such taste, execution and 
prodigality of labour, that no description can 
do justice to them; nor can any relic of an- 
tiquity that I have seen or read of, be placed in 
competition with this. Itis a parallelogram, 
measuring externally nearly two hundred by 
one hundred feet, including the colonnades and 
the ante-temple now no more; and internally, 
a hundred and twenty by sixty-three feet; each 
side is adorned with eight magnificent columns, 
fluted and beautifully carved, the recesses be- 
tween which might once have been occupied 
by statues. ‘The portal, leading from the ante- 
temple to the temple, is twenty feet ten inches 
in width, surmounted by a superb basso rilievo, 
representing an eagle hovering, as it were over 
the worshipper when about to enter to render 
homage to the presiding deity. The outer 
colonnade originally consisted of forty pillars, 
of these, only eighteen are now standing, nine 
on the north, four on the south, two on the 
east, and three, with four halves, on the west. 
Each consists of three pieces, and measures 
forty-nine feet in height, and nineteen in cir- 
cumference. ‘The capitals are five feet ten 
inches high, and the architrave, which we had 
no means of reaching, may be estimated at 
ten feet. ‘The sculpture of the cornice and 
architrave, as well as that of the large arched 
stones which extend from the pillars to the 
wall of the temple, and from the top of the 
colonnade, is of the highest order ; nor is it 
easy to imagine a specimen of architecture 
more perfect in every respect than this ancient 
Temple of the Sun. A handsome fountain and 
some other fine relics survive their fallen com- 
peers, but the beauty of the sacred edifice casts 
all into shade. 

‘The town is now a complete desolation. 
Over its vast extent not more than five hundred 
inhabitants are scattered. Some Turkish sol- 
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diers are garrisoned here to hold in awe the great duty of living supremely for God; at 
Sheikh and his family, who belong to that once he resolved to abandon the studies which 
heterodox sect of Mohammedans called Mutu- he had pursued with so much ardour and sue- 
alis, or Sheaahs, and who, from time imme- cess, and devote the powers of his mind and 
morial, have lived by plunder and the sword, soul to the service of his Redeemer, and the 
but are now compelled by Ibrahim Pasha to attainment of salvation. A providential de- 
respect Franks travelling under his protection. liverance from being precipitated into the 
Among those who most rejoice in the Sheikh’s Seine by the unmanageable horses which drew 
humiliation, are a few wretched Greeks who his carriage, he regarded as another message 
still linger round this wreck of departed glory.”’ from heaven, calling on him to renounce all 


(To be continued.) 


From the Congregational Journal. 
LIFE OF BLAISE PASCAL. 


Blaise Pascal was born at Clermont, in 
Auvergne, a province of France, the 19th of 
June, 1623. More than two centuries have 
passed away since his nativity, and every year 
adds to the admiration of his intellect and his 
heart. Childhood gave evidence of genius; but 
it was not that precocity which amazes twice; 
first by awakening expectation, and then by 
disappointing it. At eleven years of age, he 
was led to produce a treatise upon sounds, by 
hearing a plate, upon being struck, give forth 
musical vibrations. Manifesting a strong predi- 
lection for scientific studies, his father prohibit- 
ed these pursuits, till he should have mastered 
the languages ; but retiring to his empty room 
in the hours of relaxation and amusement, he 
chalked out triangles, parallelograms, and cir- 
cles, upon the floor, without knowing their 


scientific names; and by comparing these, 


figures, and examining their various relations, 
reached the truth of geometry, that the sum of 


secular pursuits, and consecrate the remainder 
of his life exclusively to God. From that time 
ihe bade adieu to the world, not only in spirit, 
but perhaps too much in the form also. Re- 
nouncing his habits of promiscuous visiting, 
and withdrawing from society merely intellec- 
tual and scientific, he sought intercourse and 
intimacy with a few friends distinguished for 
depth of piety and habits of devotion. Edu- 
cated in the catholic church, his religion was 
tinctured with the spirit of the age ; he was an 
,ascetic without living in the monastery, and 
|tortured himself without believing in penance. 
_At the age of thirty, when others are in search 
(of pleasure, he established a course of absti- 
‘nence and self-denial in his mode of living, 
which death only terminated. He renounced 
all indulgencies and superfluities, accustoming 
himself to the simplest fare and the plainest 
dress. As far as possible he dispensed with 
the service of domestics, taking the care of his 
own room, making his own bed, and carrying 
to his apartment his own food. Here in soli- 
tude, the world shut out, or admitted only in 
| the few select religious friends who visited him, 
he devoted himself to prayer and the study of 


| 





all the angles of a triangle is equal to two right! the Scriptures, in which he found a delight he 
angles. At this stage of his progress in the in-|had not known in the days of his scientific 
terdicted studies he was surprised by his father, | glory, when all eyes were upon him, and every 
who, astonished at the results at which his child | tongue spoke his praise. ‘The profound know- 
had arrived by unaided effort, resolved to afford ledge he acquired of his heart and the Bible, 


him every advantage for the prosecution of his 
favourite studies. He read through the elements 
of Euclid at the age of twelve, without the aid 
or the need of teachers: at sixteen, he completed 
a treatise on conic sections, which received high 
commendation in his day ; and before he had 
reached his nineteenth year, he invented a 
famous arithmetical machine, by which any 
numerical calculation might be performed. By 
a series of experiments he solved the problem 
which had perplexed all preceding inquirers ; 
why it is, that water rises in a pump in which 
the piston is played, thirty-two feet above the 
reservoir, and no higher; others had said in 
explanation, that nature abhors a vacuum, and 


therefore the water rises to that point; but that 


the force with which she resists a vacuum 
being limited, her power ceased to operate 


| which every page of his writings reveals, was 
the fruit of these years of seclusion. 

| The two works which will carry his name 
‘down to the latest posterity, were elaborated in 
this retirement: the “ Provincial Letters’’ and 
** Thoughts upon Religion.”” The first was 
directed against the Jesuits, who had corrupted 
religion by introducing false doctrines, and en- 
feebled even common morality by their false 
logical distinctions. Pascal made himself ac- 
quainted with their writings: he brought to 
light their pernicious principles from dusky 
alcoves and ponderous folios; he followed 
them from maze to maze and labyrinth to laby- 
rinth in their tortuous course of deception and 
error; and when he had accumulated evidence 
of their duplicity from every quarter, he held 
| them up for the derision of the world. ‘The 


above the specified height: Pascal referred it} Provincial Letters were to the Jesuits what the 


to the pressure of the atmosphere, and the 
question was settled for ever. 

In the midst of successful inquiries and se- 
vere study, his health gave way; and at the 
age of twenty-four, an attack of paralysis in a 


Letters of Junius were to his political oppo- 
nents—full of an irony which withered—of a 
sarcasm which excoriated and consumed. Vol- 
taire, by no means an incompetent judge of this 
style of composition, declared that ** Moliere’s 








great measure deprived him of the use of his | best comedies are not so pungent in their wit 
limbs. But his sickness was sanctified; he|as the earlier letters; and that Bossuet has 
saw the vanity of all earthly pursuits, however | nothing more sublime than the latter.’’ Their 
refined and honoured ; his visions of glory|effect was instantaneous and overwhelming : 
were dissipated ; his soaring ambition subdued ;|the popular indignation was turned upon the 
he betook himself to the reading of devotional | Jesuits, as the corruptors of the public morals: 
books : he was convinced of the truth of Chris-| their boldest causists were unable to stand 
tianity, and saw that it enjoined upon men the) before the two-edged sword of their opponent ; 
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and for forty years no attempt was made to 
answer the Provincial Letters; and when they 
were answered, it was well known their author 
had long been in his grave: an antagonist with 
whom it was safe for the weakest and most 
cowardly to contend. 

The other work, ‘* Thoughts on Religion,” 
are only fragments of thought which he had 
designed to arrange and reduce into a great 
work, for the confutation of scepticism and 
error in all their forms, and the vindication of 
the doctrines and spirituality of religion. He 
did not live to complete the noble design he 
conceived, and on which he had bestowed his 
most vigorous thoughts. We have in the 
volume only the * disjecla membra’’ of his 
musings and reflections; the workings of a 
great mind projecting a defence of religion to 
live for ever. Every fragmentary sentence 
contains some thought, at which the reader is | 
compelled to pause, and wonder, just as the 
traveller stops to gaze upon the Natural Bridge, 
or the Falls of Niagara, overpowered by the | 
grandeur. The most striking feature of this 
work, is the knowledge of its author of the 
depths of the human heart ; he knew its follies, 
its guilt, its weaknesses, its errors; he had 
applied to the natural resources for the comfort 
and support which it seeks, and had learnt their 
worthlessness and vanity. ‘The proffers and 
promises of the world were lying vanities : its | 
boasts false and heartless: and man, with only 
his natural resources, was in a state of poverty 
and cheerlessness ; a dreary, comforiless being, 
travelling through a datk world down to a| 
darker grave, unless he found hope and solace 
in the mercy of God, and visions of a bright- 
er future, as they are made known by revel- 
ation. 

His charity to the poor was as eminent as 





the other Christian graces of his heart. Hejis bound up with you, in the holy love and 


would give to relieve their necessities, when 


he could do it only by borrowing: and how-| though this earthen vessel be shut up and kept 


ever course and stinted his fare, he would 
divide it to feed the hungry. His reply to the 
friends who remonstrated with him on his ex- 
cessive benevolence, would be, “I have inva- 
riably found, that however poor a man is, he| 
has something left when he dies.” 

Worn out with study and disease, the last day 
of his suffering approached, which was still sup- 
posed to be accelerated by the malice of his ene- 
mies, the unforgiving Jesuits, whose profligaey 
he had exposed, and whose proud society he 
had stript of all its power and glory. His phy- 
sicians could account for the characteristics of 
his disease only upon the supposition he had 
been poisoned. Assured ‘“ the day of his de- 
parture was at hand, he was read to be offer- 
ed.”” When others condoled with him in his 
sufferings, he replied, ‘+ It does not grieve me: 
I only fear to be relieved. I know both the 
dangers of health, and the benefits of suffering. 
Do not mourn for me; disease is the natural 
and proper state of Christians; then we are as 
we ought to be—in a state of affliction, by 
which we become alienated from the joys and 
pleasures of sense, and delivered from those 
passions which disturb all other periods of our 
life; we are freed from ambition and avarice, 
and looking perpetually for death. Is not this 
the life a Christian should live? For this reason, 
I desire no other blessing of God now, than that 
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he would continue to me the grace of sanctified | mark whereby ye are known to be children 
affliction.” born from above, as Christ formerly said, 
Thus lived Blaise Pascal, one of the most)‘* Hereby shall all men know that ye are my 
original and vigorous minds which have adorned | disciples, if ye love one another ;’’"—this is the 
the history of any age: and thus he died, Au-|end and the sum and substance of all that can 
gust 19, 1662, in the 39th year of his age, one| be spoken or written. Love fulfils the law,— 
| of the most illustrious monuments of the power | it envies not, it thinks no evil; love doth not 
of divine grace to stain the pride of all human |render evil for evil, but on the contrary, love 
glory. renders good for evil: love keeps the com- 
diate mandments of God; and if love be wanting, 
all preaching, praying, and all other duties and 
Epistles of Counsel and Exhortation. performances whatsoever, all are in vain: and 
| From Part Third of Letters, &c., of Early Friends, the services and sacrifices of such are not ac- 
edited by A. R. Barclay. ceptable unto God, being ignorant of God ; for 
he that loves not, knows not God, for God is 
love. Love is a precious jewel, not to be 
Given forth in the prison at Chester, the valued with gold, nor any other earthly treas- 
13th of 8th month [10th mo.} 1660. | ure; and where love dwells, there needs few 
To all you, my beloved and dear Friends, | instructions ; for love performs all things freely 
who are culled in Christ Jesus, the light of the | without compulsion : blessed are they who have 
world, out of the ways and works of darkness, | the love of God dwelling in them. But this is 
to follow the Lord Jesus Christ in truth and ja high discovery, to know God as he is love ; 
righteousness, which way soever He goes, |it is the last, and abides for ever. Wait, dear 
through trials and troubles, tribulations and | ones, that you may attain to this knowledge ; 
persecutions, as he leads and guides by his|and in the mean time be content with your pre- 
light and Spirit:—Grace, mercy, and peace, | sent conditions, and with that measure of know- 
patience and heavenly wisdom, with all other | ledge which God hath committed to every one 
graces and virtues appertaining unto life and|of you; for every one is accepted, as they are 
godliness, from God the Father of spirits, and | faithful to God, in that light and grace which 
Jesus Christ the light and life of men, be in-|God hath freely given to them. And it is a 
creased and daily multiplied amongst you. good thing to know God truly and experimen- 
I, your dear brother and companion in tribu-| tally in any dispensation,—to know God (or 
lation, who um a prisoner for the testimony of|the operation of his Spirit,) as a fire,—this is 
Jesus, do hereby greet you all, who love and} good; for all who are truly acquainted with 
own the appearance of Christ in Spirit. I do|God, must know him as a consuming fire, be- 
send these lines unto you as the tender of my | fore they know him as he is love; * For our 
love, and the dear salutation of my life unto you| God is a consuming fire,’ as it is written of 
all, my dear brethren and sisters; who are | him ;—a fire to consume and burn all wicked- 
born again of the immortal seed and word of| ness and sinful lusts, which have been harbour- 
God, which lives and abides for ever. My life|ed and lodged in the heart: that so the heart 
may be purified by the spirit of judgment and 
burning, and sanctified and made fit for the 
Father's use. For as it hath pleased God, so 
far to condescend and come down as to dwell 
in men, and to put his heavenly treasure in 
earthen vessels ; yet he doth not dwell where 
of love, life and power, which my heavenly | sin and corruption dwells; neither doth he put 
Father hath put into this earthen vessel, cannot} his precious heavenly treasure in a filthy un- 
be locked up by the powers of this world,|clean vessel; but first the vessel must be 
neither can it be stopped; but it flows forth | cleansed, the heart purified, by the living word 
according to the promise of the Lord of|of God: for the word of God is powerful and 
life, who hath said, ** Whoso shall drink of the | precious, and doth work powerfully in the 
water that I shall give, it shall be in him a well | hearts of all that do with meekness and pa- 
of water, springing up unto everlasting life.’’ | tience receive it. It is as a fire to burn up all cor- 
From this well, do streams of love flow forth, | ruption, both of flesh and spirit ; it is also as a 
even to my very enemies and persecutors ;| hammer to beat down sin in its rise and con- 
desiring also that their souls might live. But|ception: when evil appears or rises in the 
much more do my love and breathings of life | heart, then keep the hammer going, (the word 
reach forth unto you, the dearly beloved of my | of God,) to hammer it down within on the first 
soul, who are of the same family and house-| motion, before it break forth into words, or 
hold of faith; to every one in the family, as|open actions. Blessed are they that feel in 
well the servants and the handmaids, as the| themselves the operation of the word of God, 
sons and daughters, my dear love salutes you | to purify and cleanse them, and who obey the 
all,—even the door-keepers, and all that apper-! gospel in truth of heart; that God may delight 
tain to the house of God. I have you all fresh | to do them good. And you, my dear Friends, 
in. my remembrance, and am often present in| that have tasted of the word of God, and are 
Spirit with you. truly sensible of a good work of reformation 
Dear hearts, in brotherly love and heavenly | begun in you,—in patience possess your souls: 
fear, I do exhort you all, as dear children, to| wait upon God, and faint not; neither be ye 
walk together in truth and love ; exhorting one | discouraged, because of the many trials and 
another, and building up one another in the| temptations that ye endure ; but sow to the spi- 
holy faith, which works by love ;—that ye|rit, and in good time ye shall reap the good 
may be a family of love: for true love is a| fruits of righteousness. 
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blessed covenant, which cannot be broken ; and 


under locks and chains, from the fellowship 
and communion of my Father’s children and 
family, yet the treasure—the heavenly riches 
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fro with men’s doctrines, which are change- 
able; but all dwell and abide in the unchange- 
able light, and let your faith stand in the power 
of God: and then ye will stand sure and sted- 
fast, upon the sure foundation of God, which 
he hath laid, and not man; and as ye are staid 
there, nothing can move you, nor harm you, 
nor make you afraid. ‘The word of God is 
nigh you, even in your hearts, and in your 
mouths, to obey it;—O! let it dwell and 
abide in you, and it will keep you from cor- 
ruption, and from all evil that abounds in the 
world. 

So, dear Friends, as a people redeemed to 


the rock of your salvation; and He that com- 
forteth his people in all their tribulations, is 
acquainted with your grief; in all your afflic- 
tions he is afflicted with you; and whosoever 
offends you for your religion and righteousness’ 
sake, sinneth against his own soul, and resist- 
eth his Maker,—against whom no man can 
prevail. He that persecuteth you, persecuteth 
your Head ; he that toucheth you, toucheth the 
apple of his eye. ———— 

My dear brethren and Friends in the ‘Truth, 
who are now constrained to have your habita- 
tion as in the tents of Kedar, amongst the sons 
of Ishmael and Belial, and whose lot, for a lit- 


God, see that ye walk blameless and harmless | tle season, is to be amongst the pots, and to sit 
in the midst of this perverse geveration ; that|as by the rivers of Babylon, in outward bond- 
ye may be a good savour to God amongst!age and captivity,—think it not strange con- 
them, that the Lord God of life may be glo-| cerning these fiery trials, as if an unexpected 


rified in and amongst you. Be patient, be 
humble, and of a gentle, sweet carriage towards 
all, so far as ye may without offence to God or 
his dear children; and above all things, live in 
peace and love among yourselves, And the 
God of peace fill you with his peace and love 
and heavenly wisdom, and establish you in the 
Truth; that you may live and die to his honour 
and glory, who hath called and loved you ;— 
who is God over all, blessed for ever. 

This is written in the bowels of love unto 
you all, by your dear brother, a prisoner for 
the testimony of Jesus, in the common gaol at 
West Chester. 


ALEXANDER PARKER. 
{From the Original.] 


Tuomas Sattuovuse To Frienps. 


‘An affectionate salutation of fervent love, and 
a tender visitation to all the people of God 
called Quakers, at this day oppressed and 
persecuted for their obedience to the com- 
mands of Christ Jesus, the King of Right- 
eousness, and Prince of Peace.” 


12th Month, 1660, [2d mo. 1661.] 


Beloved Brethren and Sisters, fellow-suffer- 
ers and companions in tribulation and perse- 
cutions, which is your portion and heritage at 
this day in this present world,—my heart is 
open,—and my dear unfeigned love, flows forth 
abundantly unto every particular [individual } 
of you, in every desert, den, and cabin, to 
which many of you are by constraint confined, 
for your obedience to the commands of Christ, 
the Prince of our peace,—and for your reso- 
lutions to follow the Captain of your salvation, 
with the loss of your liberty, the hazard of 
your estates, and the peril of your lives, in 
these last days and trying troublesome times. 
O! my dearly beloved, whom the Lord hath 
called and chosen out of the evil of the world, 
and redeemed from the earth, to serve him ac- 
ceptably, and to worship him in the Spirit ; 
unto whom it is given in the behalf of Christ 
Jesus, not only to believe, but also to suffer 
affliction and persecution,—what can I com- 
municate unto you, that may augment your 
consolation in this day of trial and hour of 
temptation ? You have the evidence with you, 
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* This Epistle was addressed to Friends, at about 
the commencement of their very severe persecutions 
in Charles II.’s reign. 


———————$—$_ 


or strange thing had accidentally happened unto 
you: for this day of trial of your faith, pa- 
tience, and principles, is very precious, and 
the Lord’s end in it is good, and will so appear 
to be; and in an acceptable time, will he ap- 
pear for the salvation of his oppressed people, 
whose sighs and groans, prayers and tears are 
heard and regarded by him For he 
brought you not out of the house of darkness 
and jand of Egypt, to slay you in the wilder- 
ness, nor to make you a prey to the uncircum- 
cised, if you obey his voice, and abide in his 
counsel, and walk in his light, as a people 
saved by him. Wherefore, my dear Friends, 
let patience have its perfect work ; and remem- 
ber the Lord’s former mercies and wonderful 
deliverances, and consider that his hand is not 
at all shortened, that he cannot save and deliver 
you out of the deepest den and dungeon, where 
you lie as among the lions in this the day of 
Jacob’s troubles. Lift up your veice, and ery 


Be ye not shaken in mind, nor tossed to andj and in you, that the Lord is your portion, and | when he giveth a reward to the righteous, and 


a recompense to every man according to his 
work, ‘l'herefore, let none look upon them- 
selves as members disjointed from the body, or 
'as branches broken from the tree ; and let none 
| judge them that have liberty yet a little season 
| given for a prey, for ends best known to Him- 
| self: for thus hath the Lord in his merey, wis- 
dom, and compassion ordered it, that there may 
| not be a full end made of his heritage at once, 
but some are left at liberty to serve those that 
|are under restraint, and by such a sudden sur- 
prisal are separated from nearest relations, out- 
ward habitations, ordinary employments, and 
al! external privileges; which the law of God, 
and law of nations, and nature allow to men as 
| men, especially to men that fear God and work 
righteousness. And in this respect you are 
|jomed to us, and are one with us,—and we 
|own you, and write unto you, and embrace you 
as companions and fellow-sufferers for the tes- 
timony of Jesus, and the word of God. By 
this do I particularly salute you in the Lord, 
exhorting and beseeching you, as in Chirist’s 
i stead, to stand still and wait in patience with 
| us, that you and we may see that salvation from 
God, which cannot be expected from the hills, 
nor from the mountains, nor from the arm of 
flesh. And, dear Friends, cast not away your 
confidence in this cloudy day and hour of temp- 
/tation: neither be ye afraid of him that ean 
‘imprison, oppress, persecute, and kill your 
bodies ; but fear the God of heaven, and give 
| glory to his name, and honour the King of na- 
tions ; and keep yourselves unspotted from the 
| world, and your consciences vojd of offence, 
| both in the sight of God, and in the presence 
of men. And if you suffer for well doing, and 
| for righteousness sake, the Lord will comfort 
| you in all your tribulations, and will plead with 
your adversaries, and reprove your oppressors, 
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out of the deep, with one accord and consent 
and vindicate your cause; inasmuch as ye are 


unto Him, who hath not at any time said unto 

the house of Israel, “* Seek my fave in vain :’’ | innocent in all your sufferings, sustained under 
and my spirit with yours and our prayers will| every government, since ye were a people, for 
meet at the throne of grace, in the presence of| the exercise of your religion, and the peace of 
your Father and my Father; who hath respect| your pure consciences. For the God of heaven 
unto his covenant, and will save his afflicted | knows, and the sons of them that do afflict you 
people, and bring forth the prisoners out of the} will know, that you are not in rebellion, nor in 
prison-houses, that they may show themselves | transgression in any particular, whereof you 





in the land of the living. 
suffer patiently, without murmuring and re- 
pining, and wait to have your weak hands and 
feeble knees strengthened to endure hardships, 
as good soldiers of Jesus Christ ; and look unto 
Him, the author and finisher of your holy faith, 
(who, for the joy that was set before him, en- 
dured the cross and despised the shame ;) that 
all the sufferings of these light afflictions, 
which are but for a moment, may be endured, 
as seeing Him that is invisible: be faithful 
unto death, that you may be crowned with 
eternal life. 

And, Friends, you that are not as yet in 
bonds for Christ’s sake, who are made as a 
gazing stock with us, and confess the same 
Truth, and bear the burden of our bonds, as 
hound with us,—you are witnesses of the same 
sufferings, and for the same cause; and inas- 
much as your hearts are open to visit the saints 
in prison, and communicate your cup of cold 
water to them that keep the commandments of 
Christ Jesus,—the Lord will not exclude you 
out of the number of his jewels in that day, 


In the mean time, are suspected, accused, and judged at this day; 


but the occasion that is taken against you and 
us, is chiefly concerning the law of our God, 
and the exercise of our religion. 

Well, my dear brethren and sisters, 1 know 
the oppression is great under which you suffer, 
and your trials and travels are many in all the 
provinces and parts of this land of our nativity; 
I am sensible of it, and my heart is affected 
therewith ; for many women are left as widows, 
and their children as orphans at this season: 
but the Creator of all things is a‘husband to the 
widow, a father to the fatherless; and he is 
rich in mercy, large in loving-kindness, and 
abundant in goodness and truth ; and his com- 
passions never fail them that cast their care 
upon him, and put their trust in him: neither 
can we say that He is as a way-faring man unto 
us, or a stranger that turns aside to tarry for a 
night and no more; for He hath fed us all our 
life long, and is the portion of our cup for ever, 
and the lifter up of our heads in this the day of 
our confinements. 

And now, my dear Friends, by this you may 
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know, that my dear brother J. Scafe and I have 
been under restraint near two months at this 
place; in which time the number of prisoners 
has increased, insomuch that we are near two 
hundred Friends in prison in this place, for no 
other cause but our obedience to the command 
of Christ Jesus, and for frequenting solemn 
meetings for the exercise of our religion ; 
which we have both publicly and privately, as 
also in practice and principle, declared to be in 
obedience and subjection to the higher powers, 
and not in contempt of any person, power, or 
government appointed of God, for the punish- 
ment of evil doers, and the praise of them that 
do well. And this is an addition to our re- 
joicing and consolation,—that we can call 
heaven and earth to record, and the Spirit of 
God bears witness with us and for us, that we 
know nothing on our parts as the original 
cause of our sufferings, but our principles and 
persuasion in matters of religion, and concern- 
ing the law and worship of our God. So that 
it is wholly for the name of Christ, and for 
righteousness sake, that we are called in ques- 
tion, and cast into prison at this day. 

My dear brother and companion in tribu- 
lation, J. S., gives the remembrance of his un- 
feigned love to all Friends, where this is read 
and received; and the rest of my fellow 
prisoners dearly salute you. We are general- 
ly well, and well content to suffer for righteous- 
ness sake ; and the peace and presence of the 
Lord is in our habitations: to whom you are 
all committed, as unto a faithful Creator, by 
him that is your dear brother and fellow- 
servant in persecutions and tribulations, at 
liberty or in bonds. 

T. SaLrnovse, 

Iechester, 23d of 12th month, 1660, 


[2d mo. 1661. 
[From the Original.] 


CHARITY .-.-AN ODE. 


Sacred to thememory of William Penn, the Founder of 
Pennsylvania. By Peter Markoe, Esq.—1787. 


“ Ascend the bark, the sail expand, 
And fly the blood-polluted land, 
The tyrant’s rage and bigot’s zeal 
Already whet the murd’ring steel, 
Whilst virtue from the scene retires, 
As persecution lights her fires, 


“ Ascend the bark, expand the sail ; 
Thy God shall grant the fav’ring gale, 
And awe-struck waves the ship respect, 
Which piety and faith direct, 

As from this land of rage and tears, 
The philosophic Chief she bears. 


“ I see, I see the untaught band, 
Mildly they welcome thee to land. 
Thy brow no sullen fury wears ; 

No dark resentment lowers on their's: 
Can piety and justice fail ? 

Ascend the bark ; expand the sail.” 


Thus Charity the Chief address’d, 

And warm’d with sacred zeal his breast. 
His ready feet the bark ascend ; 

His friends, a pious train, attend. 

Hope smiles, affection vainly pleads, 
And Albion’s guilty shore recedes. 


Each wind in gentler breezes blows, 
With gentler current ocean flows, 
As if (what will not virtae charm 7) 
His pious vows their rage disarm ; 
And Delaware’s capacious breast 
Exulting bears the welcome guest. 
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“ Ye gazing tribes! your fears foregu ; 
No plund’rer I or cruel foe. 

These hands, in war’s dire trade unskill’d, 
No spear protend or falchicn wield, 

Nor from my bark, with art accurst, 
Shall light’ning fly or thunder burst. 


“ O’er wide extended lands you roam, 
We seek, alas! a peaceful home. 
These gilts your kindness shall repay” 
His friends the useful stores display, 
Virtue the treaty ratified, 

And reason sinil’d with decent pride. 


“ Ye people, hear! (again he spoke) 
Who groan beneath a double yoke, 
The voice of Charity revere ; 

No holy tyrant threatens here ; 

No despot rules with cruel sway; 
Securely toil, securely pray. 


“ Religion who shall dare restrain ? 
New systems choose or old retain. 
From temples let your prayers ascend, 
Or private in your closets bend. 

By priestly zeal or power unaw’d, 

Let all in freedom worship God.” 


The British isles with rapture heard ; 

His voice the suff’ring German cheer’d. 

In crowds they hasten to the shore, 

And hear unmov’d, old ocean roar. 

Their shores they quit, and dangers slight; 
Religion, Freedom, Peace invite. 


Ye statesmen, whom weak minds revere ! 
Ye kings, who empire build on fear ! 
With candid minds survey the plan, 

And venerate the upright man, 

Who, not to selfish views confin’d, 
Studied the good of all mankind. 


He spoke not to unwilling slaves; 
The forest falls the harvest waves; 
The curve disdaining street extends ; 
The dock resounds, the mast ascends. 
Hope vig’rous labour sweetly cheers, 
And property the bliss endears. 


To neighb’ring shores and distant lands 
His worth a bright example stands, 

A fertile region bears his name; 
Philosophy exalts his fame ; 

The arts his matchless deeds record, 
And heav'n bestows the great reward. 











In the prosecution of our editorial labours, it 
surely will be deemed allowable in us, to take 
encouragement from the occasional expression 
of approbation which we continue to receive. 
But in the insertion of the following paragraph, 
contained in a letter from a friend of Massa- 


chusetts, there is the additional inducement of 


doing an act of justice to several of those to 
whose valuable contributions much that is in- 
teresting and instructive on our pages, is pro- 
perly due. As respects the reference to Rutty’s 
Diary, we shall at present merely remark, that 
we suspended the extracts from that work, in 
deference to intimations or opinions communi- 
cated, in our estimation, more fastidious than 
solid, yet coming from individuals for whose 
judgment we entertain respect. We still think 
that on the restricted plan it was our purpose 
to pursue, selections might be made from the 
volume that would be acceptable to most of our 
readers, and at the same time tending to edifi- 
cation. 


‘‘The Friend has been very interesting of 


late.—I think I never was better pleased with 





its contents. I consider it is a great blessing 
that there are those who are drawn to write in 
‘such a manner, and I desire, if that is best, 
that more such matter may find its way into its 
pages. We shall be glad to have more of Rut- 
ty’s Diary when it is a proper time. I allude 
also to the pieces under the head of the ‘ times,’ 
*Permanency of Friends,’ ‘A Tree is known 
by its Fruit,’ &c.” 





We would point the attention of our readers 
particularly to an article in our present number, 
headed ‘Captain Ross’s Discoveries.’ We 
have rarely perused a narrative of any de- 
scription with equal intensity of interest. The 
question as to the existence of an Antarctic or 
Southern Continent, so long a subject of 
speculation and controversy with men of 
science, seems no longer problematical—no 
longer a mere geographical fiction. But what 
a region !—the very concentration of the grand 
and the terrible, where, if we may use the 
metaphor, the king of the frost sways his 
sceptre in undisturbed and continuous and 
fearful sublimity. 


















PENNINGTON’S LETTERS. 


We mentioned some time since that Nathan 
Kite was about publishing the above work. It 
may be proper to state, that the work has been 
printed, and is now for sale at the bookstore of 


the publisher, Appletree Alley, above Fourth 
street. 


A Teacher of reading is wanted for the 
Boy’s School at Westtown. Application may 
be made to Samuel Bettle, or ‘Thomas Evans, 
in Philadelphia, or Samuel Hilles, Wilming- 
ton. 

Also, one for the Girls’ School, at the same 
place. Application to be made to Rebecca 
Allen, or Elizabeth C. Mason, in Philadelphia, 
or to Hannah Williams, at Whitemarsh. 


A stated annual meeting of “ The Bible 
Association of Friends in America,”’ will be 
held in the Committee Room, Mulberry-street 
Meeting-house, on the evening of Second day, 
the 18th of Fourth month, at 74 o’clock. 


Samvet Mason, Jr., See’ry. 


An annual meeting of ‘The Institute for 
Coloured Youth,” will be held on Third day 
evening, 19th instant, at 8 o’clock, in the Com- 
mittee Room, Mulberry-street Meeting-house. 


Samvet Mason, Jr., Sec’ry. 


Manreirp, at London Britton Meeting, Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, on the 24th of Third month, 


Cares B. Core, to Hannan, daughter of Joshua Sharp. 
less. 





,on Fifth day, the 7th instant, at Friends’ 
Meeting in Wilmington, Delaware, Norris W. Pat. 
MER, to Mary, daughter of Benjamin Webb. 
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